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This  Journal  is  intended  to  supply  what  has 
long  been  wanted  in  this  country — a  paper  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  music.-  Such  an  one,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  suited  to  the  dispositions  and 
feelings  of  the  friends  of  music,  and  will  receive 
their  cordial  support. 

It  will  contain  essays  on  music,  style,  &c., — ^bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  eminent 
musicians — impartial  reviews  of  musical  publi¬ 
cations — critiques  on  the  principal  musical  per¬ 
formances  of  public  concerts,  oratorios,  the  drama, ; 
&c.  &c. 

From  two  to  four  pages  of  each  number  will ' 
contain  New  or  Original  Music,  arranged  for  the 
voice,  the  piano  forte,  or  the  organ,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  for  the  flute  and  other  instruments.  The 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  professional  gentlemen  ! 
of  acknowledged  celebrity. 

Each  number  will  also  contain  a  variety  of  Mis-  ; 
cellanoous  Literature,  in  “Poetry  and  Prose.”  I 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  j 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  periodical  of  I 
the  present  day.  The  types  are  ail  new,  and  of  I 
the  handsomest  modem  style. 

The  Music  types  were  cut  expressly  for  this 
work,  by  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Lotliian,  of  this  city.  They 
are  as  perfect,  and  as  beautiful  in  their  form,  as 
can  possibly  be  made.  The  music  department 
will  appear  in  a  form  nearly  equal  to  copperplate. 

A  beautiful  Vignette  title  accompanies  this ' 
number.  Should  the  patronage  warrant  the  ex-  ! 
pensc,  the  work  will  be  embellished  w’ith  other 
engravings. 


MUSICAL  ESSAYS. 


For  tb.  £ut.rpci&d. 

ON  NATIONAL  MUSIC. 

If  knowledge  be  medicine  for  the  soul,  | 
according  to  the  famous  inscription  on  the ' 
Egyptian  Library,  it  seems  as  much  to  concern 
us  to  obtain  it  genuine,  as  to  procure  unadul- 
lerattMi  medicine  for  tlie  IxKiy.  To  say,  that 
music  was  never  in  such  high  estimation,  or 
Sowell  understood  as  it  is  at  present,  all  over! 
the  world,  would  be  only  advancing  a  fact  as[ 
e%’ident  as  that  its  inhabitants  are  now  more  I 
generally  intelligent  and  refined,  than  they  were ! 
Ill  any  other  period  to  be  found  in  the  history  | 
of  mankind.  i 

Perhaps  the  grave  and  the  wise  may  regard  i 
music  as  a  frivolous  and  enervating  luxury.  J 
Montesquieu  has  sjiid,  that  “i7  is  the  only  one  ^ 
rtf  the  arts  which  does  not  corrupt  the  inind.^A 
li  is  indeed  a  charming  resource  in  an  idle  hour, 
to  the  rich  and  luxurious  part  of  tlie  \vorld ; 
but,  say  the  sour,  and  the  wordly,  what  is  its 
use  to  the  rest  of  mankind  1  To  those,  an 
anaaver  of  this  kind  must  be  given  :  It  is  easy 
to  point  out  the  humane  and  important  purpo- 
^  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  Its  assistance! 
is  called  in  on  all  charitable  and  benevolent  | 
occasions  to  open  the  purses  of  the  affluent.  J 
It  lias,  indeed,  ever  been  the  delight  ofj 


accomplished  princes,  and  the  most  elegant 
amusement  of  polite  courts ;  but,  at  present,  it 
is  so  combined  with  things  sacred  and  impor¬ 
tant,  as  well  as  with  our  pleasures,  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  our  existence ;  it  forms*  a 
considerable  and  most  ennobling  part  of  divine 
service  in  our  churches  ;  it  is  essential  to 
military  discipline;  and  our  theatres  would 
languish  without  it.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  private  family  without  its  flute,  violin, 
piano-forte,  or  guitar ;  that  it  alleviates  labor, 
and  mitigates  pain;  and  is  still  a  greater  bless¬ 
ing  to  humanity,  when  it  keeps  us  out  of 
mischief,  or  blunts  the  edge  of  care. 

In  speaking  of  the  National  Music  of 
different  countries,  we  are  constrained  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  neither  England  or  America  have 
a  style  of  music  peculiar  to  either  country. 
There  are  many  pleasing  national  melodies  in 
Spain  and  in  Russia,  as  well  as  other  countries 
in  Europe ;  but  in  England  the  national  music 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Of  the  few  airs 
that  seem  to  belong  to  them,  the  major  part  are 
without  style  or  grace,  and  are  replete  with 
monotony. 

The  French  music,  in  so  far  as  it  is  national, 
is  in  a  most  wretched  taste.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  pretty  French  airs ;  but,  in  general, 
they  may  be  traced  to  the  opera,  and  are,  many 
of  them,  Italian.  Their  attachment  to  the  stage 
makes  all  classes  and  degrees  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  opera.  Lately,  many  com¬ 
posers  of  merit  have  employed  their  talents  in 
ttTiting  for  the  French  operas,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  evident,  you  hear  the  most  pleasing 
airs  of  Gretry,  Piccini^  and  Gluck, 

The  national  music  of  Germany,  doubtless, 
possesses  (particularly  that  which  is  composed 
by  the  Tyroleans)  a  wildness  of  character, 
peculiar  in  most  cases  to  remote  districts,  where 
the  people  retain  their  primitive  nideness  and 
simplicity.  Tliat  the  national  music  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  however,  in  the  sen^  in  which  w^e  have 
been  using  the  term,  is  not  remarkably’striking, 
may,  we  think,  be  inferred  from  the  well 
knowTi  circumstance,  that  the  pure  German 
school  of  composition,  however  profaned,  is 
more  adapted  to  the  learned  few,  than  for  the 
feeling  many,  and  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
grace  and  melody.  It  is  only  those  modem 


pride  and  boast  of  their  nation.  The  national 
music  of  Scotland  is  daily  becoming  the  most 
popular,  and  is  very  deservedly  the  b^t  nation¬ 
al,  and  most  fashionable  music  extant,  M. 


THE  MUSICAL  STUDENT,  NO.  I. 

I  have  often  lamented  that  musical  literature 
should  be  so  little  cultivated  among  us.  This 
appears  more  remarkable,  when  we  consider 
the  great  encouragement  which  is  given  to 
music  in  this  country,  and  when  every  one  is 
aware  that  we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  take  of¬ 
fence  if  our  claim  to  the  distinction  of  a  musical 
people  is  disputed. 

On  this  topic  much  might  be  said,  but  as  I 
now  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enter 
into  a  formal  disquisition,  I  shall,  hereafter, 
from  time  to  time,  state  my  opinions  concerning 
it.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to  ob^rve,  that 
the  chief  design  which  I  have  in  view  is,  to  excite 
in  my  brother  professors,  a  taste  for  more  partic¬ 
ular  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  art  they 
practise,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  public  for  their  mutual  in¬ 
struction  and  advantage. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Burney,  that  music  has 
been  more  advanced  by  the  labors  of  unlearned 
men,  than  it  has  been  by  philosophers  and  math¬ 
ematicians;  and,  should  any  one  he  disinclined 
to  believe  this  assertion,  he  must  still  admit,  that 
the  greatest  benefit  may  be  expected  to  arise 
from  an  interchange  of  ideas  between  those, 
who,  with  genius  and  enthusiasm  for  their  art, 
are  in  the  daily  study  and  exercise  of  it. 

A  frank  exposition  of  the  doubte,  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  even  of  the  disappointments  and 
failures  of  such  men,  will  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  those  who  follow  them ;  and  in 
this  w’ork,  the  humblest  musician  should  not  be 
deterred  from  bearing  a  part,  since,  by  some 
happy  circumstance,  he  may  occasionally  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  to  the  general  improvement, 
as  the  most  enlightened  and  distinguished. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  encourages  me 
to  commence  a  series  of  essays,  on  musical 
subjects,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  little 
or  no  pretensions  to  scholarship,  and  am  quite 
a  novice  in  literary  composition.  After  this 


composers,  who  have  ingrafted  the  Italian  style  ij  declaration,  many  perhaps  will  think  my  un- 
upon  their  own,  who  have  produced  the  most  dertaking  exceedingly  rash.  But  I  would  en- 


exqiiisite  master-pieces  of  art.  It  is  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  Italian  and  German  styles  in  the 
operas  of  Mozart,  w'hich  has  rendered  them  so 
inexpressedly  delightful. 

There  is  in  the  Irish  melodies  a  characteris¬ 
tic  simplicity  of  style,  which  renders  them  pecu¬ 
liarly  pleasing  and  striking  to  the  cultivated 
ear;  they  n^seinble  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
cha’-miiig  and  almost  endless  variety  of  Scot¬ 
tish  melodies,  possessing,  however,  a  wild 
plaintiveness  of  expression  peculiar  to  them- 
sedves. 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  Scotch 
to  possess  the  greatest  variety  of  beautiful  na¬ 
tional  melodies  extant ;  the  delicacy,  grace, 
and  expression  of  their  slow  pastorals,  the 
cmergy  and  boldness  of  those  of  the  martial 
kind,  the  sportiveness  and  vivacity  of  the  airs 
of  the  humorous  songs,  and  the  abounding 


treat  them  to  consider  what  I  have  just  said, 
and  to  remember,  that  the  Trumpeter,  though 
ia  very  insignificant  personage,  is  often  instru- 
j  mental  in  summoning  the  greatest  heroes  to  the 
field. 

!  Besides  the  old  observation  may  be  here  re- 
^peated,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
aim  at  the  instruction  of  others  without  im¬ 
proving  himself ;  and,  therefore,  my  present 
attempt  may  make  a  i^Titer  of  me,  when  my 
friends  least  expect  it.  Pope,  I  remember, 
somewhere  mentions  the  great  difficulty  he  ex¬ 
perienced,  when  he  first  began  his  translation 
of  Homer,  and  Gibl)on  describes  with  much 
complacency,  the  facility  in  composition  which 
practice  gave  him. 

Now  I  am  far  from  supposing  that 'I  shall 
ever  be  so  poetical  as  Pope,  or  so  philosophical 
as  Gibbon  ;  nevertheless,  I  tnist  that  habit  will 

• - - - - -  M  ...  ^  .  ■» 


gaiety  of  their  dances,  render  their  music  the  ^improve  me  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  that  I 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


\ 


shall  not  hereafter  be  reduced  as  I  now  often  am, 
to  nibble  one  end  of  iny  pen  for  a  thought,  as 
much  as  I  wear  out  the  other  in  expressing  it. 

It  is  usual  for  authors,  at  the  commencement  j 
of  their  works,  to  state  the  plan  on  which  they 
intend  to  proceed;  but  I  must  really  confess  thatj 
1  have  no  plan  at  all.  I  do  this  without  any 
affectation  of  singularitj’’ ;  and,  indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  requisite  for  me  at  this  time,  to 
specify  any  particular  object  which  I  may  have 
in  view  save  that  of  general  improvement. 

Biography, criticism,  and  scientific  discussion 
may  all  occupy  me  in  turn;  and  in  the  treatment 
of  them,  my  readers,  if  I  should  have  any,  must 
l>e  pleased  to  take  me  in  my  own  way. 

I  have  just  acknowledged  my  unacquaintance  i 
with  literary  composition,  consequently  it  is  not ! 
to  be  apprehended  that  I  shall  sacrifice  truth  to 
the  rounding  of  my  periods.  Nay,  were  I  so  in- ' 
dined,  I  think  that  I  should  be  deterred  by  the 
example  of  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  having 
lately  introduced  the  Pope  and  the  inquisition  | 
for  the  above  mentioned  purpose,  received  for  i 
his  pains  a  rebuke  from  the  highest  and  most 
grave  authority.  j 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  design,  it  will  also 
be  my  earnest  wish  and  endeavor  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  offence  or  uneasiness  to  individuals ;  I  shall 
tlierefore,  treat  my  subjects  as  generally  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  if  any  one  should  imagine  that  my  re-j 
marks  apply  particularly  to  him,  notwithstand-' 
ing  my  declaration  to  the  contrary,  he  must  be: 
reminded  of  the  homely  French  proverb, — “Qui 
se  sent  galeux  se  gale.” 

Tlie  Spectator  says — I  have  observed,  that 
a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  pleasure 
till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  be  black  or 
a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition, 
married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of 
the  like  nature,  that  conduce  much  to  the  right 
understanding  of  an  author.”  It  is  not,  however, 
my  intention  to  say  much  concerning  myself  ; 
for  being  quite  of  an  every-day  sort  of  person,  ‘ 
it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  my  readers’  time. 
It  does  not  appear  that  I  have  ever  been  very  re¬ 
markable  for  genius,  or  that  my  birth  w^as  ac-i 
companied  by  any  prodigies.  No  bees  are  said , 
to  have  settled  on  my  cradle — though  that  might ' 
have  happened  from  my  being  bom  in  London 
and  in  the  winter.  Even  for  music  I  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  any  early  predeliction.  Once  I  cried,  it 
is  true,  till  my  good  father  bought  me  a  fife,  and 
I  afterwards  cried  because  I  could  not  play  upon  ' 
it ;  but  as  such  things  may  have  been  done  by 
other  children,  I  shall  lay  no  stress  on  them. 
Music  no\v  constitutes  one  of  the  great  delights ' 
of  my  life,  and  its  advancement  in  my  country,  | 
and  the  increasing  reputation  and  honor  of  all ' 
those  who  worthily  profess  it,  are  objects  always ; 
near  to  my  heart.  I 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  I  have  ventured  to ; 
present  myself  before  the  public,  in  spite  of  all  the ' 
disadvantages  under  which  I  labor;  but,circum-| 
stanced  as  I  am,  let  no  one  wonder  that  I  wish  | 
to  be  strictly  incognito.  My  friends,  therefore, ! 
should  they  recognise  me  must  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  let  me  pass  on  without  any  of  those  sig- 1 
nificant  nods  and  winks  which  show  them  to  be  | 
wiser  than  their  neighbors;  and  should  I  ever 
be  compelled  to  deny  myself,  I  entreat  them  to 
extend  to  me  that  polite  indulgence  which  often 
leads  them  to  allow  that  an  acquaintance  is  “not 
at  home,”  although  they  have  just  seen  the 
w’orthy  gentleman  move  away  from  the  window. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  my  design,  in  the  execution  of  which  I 
shall  neither  be  profound  nor  witty,  if  I  can 
help  it.  The  ladies,  therefore,  and  the  critics 
will  have  nothing  to  fear.  ILond.  Mus.  Review. 


The  following  is  copied  from  the  Harmoiiican^ 
an  English  musical  journal,  published  monthly  in 
London. — It  will  be  perceived  that  the  writer  has 
confined  his  remarks  principally  to  the  music  of 
the  Stage  in  this  city.  Will  some  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  give  us  an  account  of  the  state  of  music 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Albany,  and 
other  cities  in  this  country  ? 


STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA 


In  a  letter  to  W.  G.  Esq.,  of  Leicester,  England. 

New-York^  Dec,  8,  1829. 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  me  to  give  you  some 
information  concerning  the  state  of  Music  in 
America,  and  wdih  pleasure  I  will  relate  the 
results  of  my  observations. 

New-York,  although  not  the  seat  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  nevertheless  the  London  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  influx  of  foreigners, 
its  extensive  commerce  and  consequent  wealth, 
give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  every  other 
town.  It  is  in  New-York,  therefore,  that  the 
drama  in  all  its  branches  flourishes  most — in¬ 
deed,  the  Park  Theatre,  lately  tenanted  by 
Mr.  Price,  and  now  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  affords  means  of  giving  more 
effect  to  dramatic  productions  of  every^  descrip¬ 
tion  than  any  theatre  in  England,  the  metropolis 
excepted.  Incledon  (the  late)  and  Philipps  of 
Dublin,  were  the  two  first  vocalists  who  visited 
New-York.  They  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  first  artists  in  that  branch  who  were  heard 
in  America,  and  consequently  reaped  an  abun¬ 
dant  harvest ;  but  they  had  the  disadvantage  of 
meeting  difficulties  in  getting  up  operas  almost 
insuperable,  from  the  want  of  musicians  and 
the  utter  ignorance  of  music  throughout  the 
country.  Philipps  pleased  most;  and  the 
addition  of  Moore’s  Melodies,  which  he  first 
introduced  on  the  stage,  decided  the  business. 
Incledon  played  his  usual  line  of  characters, 
was  sucessful  with  his  rough  sea  songs ;  but  in 
attempting  to  introduce  the  Beggar^s  Opera  ^ 
was  literally  pelted  off  the  stage.  Since  that 
period  there  has  been  a  rapid  improvement  in 
taste ;  musicians  began  to  migrate  from  Europe. 
Mr.  Pearman  paid  a  short  visit,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Garcia  and  his  family,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  operatic  company  of  Italians.  With 
incredible  trouble  the  latter  collected  a  tolerable 
band,  and  organized  a  chorus,  chiefly  of  English 
mechanics  settled  in  the  country,  who  were 
accustomed  to  serve  in  choirs,  and  could  read 
music ; — but  the  opera  was  not  supported,  and 
failed.  Nor  did  Garcia’s  talented  daughter  ( now 
Madame  Malibran)  cause  that  sensation  which 
her  abilities  had  a  right  to  create,  until  a  few' 
months  previous  to  her  quitting  the  country, 
when  she  appeared  in  English  opera  with  great 
eclat.  Mrs.  Knight,  late  Miss  Povey,  of  Drury- 
Lane,  was  the  first  English  lady  of  talent  wdio 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  (®)  and  although  incapable 
of  supporting  the  first  line  of  operatic  business, 
she  yet  created  a  great  effect  in  ballad  singing.(b) 
She  was  closely  folio w'ed  by  Miss  George,  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Loder,  by  Mr.  Horn,  Mr. 
Pearman,  and  Mrs.  Austin,  of  Drury-Lane : — 
and  an  opposition  having  then  arisen,  by  the 
erection  of  a  second  theatre,  the  manager  of  the 
Park  Theatre  engaged  the  three  latter  artists, 
and  brought  out  a  succession  of  operas  at  great 
expense;  viz.  Artaxerxes^  I)er  Freischutz, 
Cheron^  John  of  Paris,  The  Tempest, 
with  perfect  success. — The  singing  of  Horn 
and  Mrs.  Austin,  as  Macheath  and  Polly,  also 
reconciled  the  people  to  the  Beggar'^s  Opera, 
and  this  lady  is  now  the  prima  donna  of  the 
Anglo-American  stage.  («) 


i  The  last  arrival  was  Madame  Feron,  and 
:  with  her  an  inefficient  attempt  was  made  to 
I  reproduce  Italian  opera.  She  appeared  with 
much  more  success  in  the  English  one,  and 
still  remains  in  the  country.  (<i) 

A  translation  of  Boieldieu’s  Calif ede  Bag- 
dad  has  lately  been  performed  w  ith  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  is  the  first  opera  that  ever  succeeded 
in  America,  without  having  previously  the 
London  stamp  on  it.  Mrs.  Austin  w  as  the 
only  star  engaged  to  assist  the  stock  company. 

Among  the  instrumental  performers  I  have 
only  remarked  tw^o  (®)  who  have  arrived  at 
excellence  on  their  several  instruments, — Nor¬ 
ton,  late  second  trumpet  to  Harper  at  the 
Ancient  Concert  and  Italian  Opera  of  London — 
and  Chiossi,  (f)  whose  management  of  the 
alto-trombone  would  do  him  credit  in  Europe 
the  band,  however,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  play 
well  together,  (e) 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  truly, - . 

NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

(*)  In  this  country,  the  celebrity  of  Freischutz  was 
stamped  on  its  three  first  representations.  Mrs.  Knight 
performed  Linda — Mr.  Horn,  Caspar — and  in  London, 
for  near  two  hundred  nights,  Mrs.  K.  performed  the  part 
of  Rose  with  all  the  original  music. 

(^)  Some  writers  on  the  subject  have  stated,  that,  to 
perform  music  in  the  ballad  style  is  more  difficult  than 
any  other.  We  know  from  observation,  that  no  one  can 
excel  in  every  style  of  singing. 

(c)  We  have  heard  Mrs.  Austin  several  times,  and 
consider  her  a  very  pleasing  singer.  Her  natural  voice 
is  a  high  Soprano,  and  remarkable  forits  nurity  and  flexi- 
bilitv  ;  her  intonation  is  very  correct,  ana  by  ner  the  or¬ 
nament  called  the  shake  is  brought  to  great  perfection. 
She  jiossesses  the  power  of  sustaining  her  notes,  which  is 
esteemed  the  great  beauty  of  the  Italian  school,  and  pro¬ 
gressing  from  note  to  note  with  perfect  smoothness. — She 
very  happily  exemplified  all  tnese  in  the  song,  “  Oh, 
father,  since  the  fatal  day,”  in  the  opera  of  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad,  at  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Placide,  on  the  26th  ult. 

Madame  Feron  is  now  at  the  South.  She  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  verv  scientific  singer. 

(•)There  are  probably  others  in  this  country  who  have 
arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  “  excellence  on  their  several 
instruments.” 

(0  Chiqffi,  He  is  now  attached  to  the  Orchestra  at 
the  Park  Theatre.  His  performance  at  the  concert  in 
the  theatre  on  the  31st  ult.  was  truly  great. 

(f)  The  Orchestra  at  the  Park  Theatre  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  first  in  this  country. 


Tlie  funeral  of  Sir  Tlioma.s  LawTonce  took 
place  in  St.  PauPs,  London,  on  the  21st  of 
January.  The  musical  part  of  the  ceremony 
consisted  of  Dr.  Croft’s  fine  service.  “  I  am  the 
Resurrection,”  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
livelh,”  and  “We  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,”  wTre  sung  as  the  lx)dy  was  brought 
from  the  great  court  door  to  the  choir,  the  organ 
only  occasionally  accompanying.  The  eflect 
of  this  w^as  highly  impressive ;  indeed,  I  might, 
without  exaggeration  have  used  the  worn 
sublime:  for  the  minor  canons,  the  vicars 
choral,  and  their  respective  deputies,  all  being 
in  attendance,  the  vocal  strength  w^as  great. 
The  39lh  and  IKlth  Psalms,  to  the  chant  of  T. 
Purcell,  in  a  minor,  formed  part  of  the  service 
with  Dr.  Green’s  fine  anthem,  “Lord,  let  me 
know'  mine  end;”  and  when  the  coffin  was 
removed  into  the  crypt,  the  choir  assembled 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  just  over  where 
the  remains  of  Lord  Nelson  repose,  sung,  “His 
body  is  buried  in  peace,”  from  Handel’s  frineral 
anthem,  w  ithout  the  organ,  and  the  succeeding 
chorus,  “But  his  name  liveth  evermore,”  ac¬ 
companied.  When  the  ceremony  wjis  con¬ 
cluded,  Mr.  Attwoixl  played  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul,  as  a  solemn  voluntary,  in  which  the  new 
pedal  pipes,  by  Bishop,  produced  an  effect  that 
:no  organ  in  Great  Britain  can  [)rctend  to  vie 
iw'ith,  much  less  surpass.  [Hamonican. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


jTEVV  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS.  sents  US  with  a  publication,  planned  and  ex-|  the  editor’s  affairs. 

'  '  ^  edited  by  a  really  master  of  .the  flute.  Mr.  . 

MUSICAL  ANNUALS.  ■  Taylor’s  talents  as  a  performer,  are  too  well  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  diffidence  that  we 

These  publications  are  increasing  in  number,  known  to  require  our  pointing  them  out :  and  eome,  in  our  new  capacity,  before  the  public.  We 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  those  of  the  lite-|  if  they  were  not,  the  style  in  whichTie  has  here  feel  that  the  duties  which  will  necessarily  devolve 
rary  kind.  There  are  more  who  can  read  well,  acquitted  himself,  would  say  more  in  his  favor  I  „  „  ug  are  of  no  ordinary  nature.— We  intend  to 
than  can  either  sing  or  play  well.  There  are  than  any  language  of  ours.  L,, 

also  more  good  writers  in  the  present  day  !  _  1®“  musical 

than  composers — more  of  literary  than  of  mu- i  Bourne’s  Collection  of, New  and  Ele-  I^*^*^  literary  matter,  as  shall  be  of  wide  applica- 

sical  genius  and  talent  in  the  world.  The  im-  |  oant  Flute  Music,  or  GentleTnen'^s  Pock-  designed  for  general  entertainment  and 

provements  in  education,  the  diffus^ion  of]  et  Companion,  “  utility. — In  our  criticisms  on  musical  publications 

knowledge,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  j  This  collection  consists  of  a  set  of  fancy  color-  and  performances,  we  profess  the  most  strict  im- 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  are  not  yet  so  dis-|ed  engraved  cards,-  with  one  entire  piece  of  partiality;  we  have  no  interests  to  sway  us,  no 
c«rnible  m  musical  as  m  other  authors;  but  Music  for  the  Flute  on  each,  and  embraces  to  tify  „ 

the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  those  will  most  of  the  fashionable  Songs,  Marches,  ^  ^  ^  j  ^  i 

begin  to  feel,  that  intellectual  acquirements  are  Waltzes,  &c.  These  cards  can  be  had  sepa- ,  maxim,  and  we  propose  no  rule,  save 

as  useful  to  the  musician  as  to  other  people, —  '  rately  or  by  the  collection,  and  we  doubt  not !  golden  one,  by  which  we  shall  be  guided, 

that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  an  art  well, will  be  found  very  convenient  for  those  who  j  ^®^ve  been  urged  to  our  undertaking  by 
without  having  a  general  knowledge  of  many  !■  play  the  instrument  for  which  they  are  in-jl  many  and  strong  inducements.  We  are  sure  that 

things.  In  a  word,  that  an  uninformed  man  |  tended.  - -  i|  such  a  work  is  wanted ;  we  believe  that  it  will  do 

cannot  b^me  a  really  good  composer.  j  Bourne  has  just  published  a  song,  entitled  i  good.  We  see  a  vast  field  of  useful  and  profitable 

The  Musical  Bijou  consists  of  ten  vocal  “  Love’s  Bitomella,”  as  sung  by  Mr.  Simpson  ®  ju  r  j-  *  • 

and  six  instrumental  compositions,  with  a  set  of  in  the  popular  drama  of  the  Brigand.  The  me-  before  us ;  we  discern  a  certain 

quadrilles.  The  unset  poetical  pieces  are  twelve  lody  of  this  song  is  smooth  and  easy,  and  thCj  Prospect  of  doing  “some  service  to  the  state,  and 
in  numbor,  and  of  prose  there  are  three.  Four harmony  in  the  symphonies  and  accompani-|j  reaping  for  ourselves  an  ample  harvest  of  ho- 
litho^aphic  prints  ornament  the  volume,  in  ment  is  correct.  ,ncst  reputation  and  honest  emolument, 

addition  to  which  is  a  presentation  plate,”  or  1  — —  !  \y0  have  taken  our  first  step.  We  entreat  our 

a  kind  (.faral^sque^roll-a  remarkable  pretty;  All  musical  publicationB  sent  us,  shall  receive  i  ^ 

design— Within  which  the  donce^S  name  is  notice  as  their  merits  may  seem  to  demand.  ,  .  ,  .  .  . 

meimt  to  be  inscribed.  .  -liii  -  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  — ,  ascent  which  rises  to  our  view. 

The  Musical  Souvenir  is  a  work  of  a  less  new-york  musical  societies.  i|  7  ♦ 

divided  nature,  more  devoted  to  the  harmonic i  i  , .  ,  ^  r.  „  .  ,  .  j  , 

art  than  the  foregoing,  for  it  has  no  prose  essays.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  four  very  flour-,  which  the  following  extract  is  made,  will  please 

and  the  poetry  is  all  combined  with  the  notes ;®i«hing  Musical  Societies  in  this  city,  viz: — The  thanks  for  the  interest  he  appears  to 

but  the  graphic  illustrations  are  the  same  in  ' Musical  Fund — The  Euterpeian — The  Music  lake  in  our  publication.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
liumlier,  and  cqualljr  distinguish^  bj  Iheir  mer-i  jjie  Sacred  Music  Society.  him  often. 

U :  in  addition  to  which  are  fac-similes  of  m^^^  first  of  these,  the  Fund  5octe/y,  I  *  *  *  *  “  I  do  not  indulge  a  doubt  that  if 

cal  manuscripts,  in  the  hand  writing  of  ^^^her,|  .  k  ♦  7®’'  undertake  you  will  succeed,  and  chiefly  be- 

Mozart,  dementi,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven. ;  ®o*npo«ed  of  professors;  but  now  j  presume,  that  you  will 

The  volume  contains  nineteen  vocal  and  tw'eiity- 1  amateurs  are  admitted.  The  principal  object  of  nothing  which  can  offend  or  displease  any 

one  short  instrumental  pieces,  and  is  fraught  this  association,  is  to  assist  “unfortunate  and  j  taste  to  find  a  place  in  your  columns,  and  also 
w  ith  every  rational  attention  to  elegance  of  ap-  decayed”  musicians.  They  meet  monthly  for  the'  7^^  will  endeavor  to  render  every  insertion 

pearance,  and  in  the  most  correct  manner.  ’transaction  of  business  and  annually  irive  a  Jrrand  useful— not  negatively  one  thing  or  an- 

The  Musical  Gem  comorises  ten  airs  r  ^  Take  a  high  stand— Ennoble  the  too  much 

soprano  voice;  two  waltzes^  a  set  of  galoppes;'  la  al^ys  of  the  fii^  order.— We  despised  art  and  science  of  music.  Take  hold  of 

a  set  of  quadrilles*  and  a  gallopade  with  vari-!.'^"°®*’®^®”“  Directors  of  this  society  are  sacred  music — and  with  the  contributions  which 

ations  for  the  harp  or  pimio  forte.  To  these  "^^hing  preparaUons  to  give  a  concert  in  a  few  "you  will  probably  receive,  you  can  but  succeed. 

arc  add|Hi  five  lithogniphic  prints,  a  prt^nta-^  ^  .  ,  .  .  ,  Uous  on  the  subject-very  soon-from  me.” 

lion  plate,  and  memoirs  of  Madame  Malibran,  The  Euterpeian  Socielp  is  composed  of  instru-  _ 

^ntag.  .  .  J  mental  performers,  and  is  the  oldest  musical  so-  Our  next  number  will  contain  an  original  song 

at  m  the  city — it  having  existed,  as  we  under-  by  Mr  R  L  Williams  of  this  city. 

Mahbnin,  who  has  set  Lord  Byron’s  “1  saw,  ‘ ^  /  .u- .  .  oy  jyir.  iv.  a..  vYimains,  oi  mis  cuy. 

Ihei'  weep,”  most  lx*autifully,  as  a  canzonet  in  iryjtars.  is  socie  y  meet  have  received  an  original  Glee  by  O. 

E  minor.  The  ninth  piece,  a  French  ariette, ,  ®'’®*^y  ^***^*^7  evening  at  their  Hall,  during  Ihe  Providence,  R.  I.,  entitled  “Bo- 

is  also  by  the  same  talented  lady.  summer  months,  and  give  one  concert  each  year.  ' Friends.”  It  wUl  appear  in  our  third  or 

Lady  William  Lenox  (formerly  Miss  Paton)  The  Music  Fund  Society  is  composed  of  *^ma- ' 

has  contribuU*d  two  wallzc*s  to  this  volume,  teurs  and  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  of  about  -  •  r  • 

and  tliey  are  spirited,  clever  things.  ;  ..ears  standing  under  its  nresent  name  The '  “ 

'Diese  publications  can  be  liad  at  tlic  Book-  ,.  ^  i  .  rr"  j  “The  American  Grand  Bugle  Andante; 

stores  in  Ibis  city.  mee  mgs  o  is  socie  y  are  e^ery  ues  jejig^jed  to  president  Jackson,”  by  David  Brown, 

-  ;,evening,at  the  -Euterpeian  Hall.”  PubUc  re-;  „„  the  LogcrU 

The  Gentlemen’s  Musical  Port  Folio,  ®  name  o  Monthly  Exercises,. This  piece  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  ap- 

Nos.  i  and  2,  containing  Music  for  g'ven  every  monUi,  and  display  much  of  the  '  .  ^ 

/7,,/e.  ^  “Glee  and  Solo  talent”  of  the  city.  At  these r  _ 

The  pieces  w^hich  furnish  the  pages  of  the  rehearsals  the  members  have  the  privilege  of  in- 'j  Siqnorina  Giulia  Da  Ponte. — This  interest-  / 
numlH*rs  of  the  W’ork  now  lx*forc  us,  are  in-,jviting  their  friends.  We  hope  this  society  wind  ing  young  lady  will  make  her  appearance  in  an  ^ 


THE  EDITOR’S  AFFAIRS, 


MUSICAL  ANNUALS. 


The  gentleman  who  sent  us  the  letter  from 


attractive  movements,  in  order  both  to  invite  to  i  J  prucuce  oi  oacreo  iviusic.,  and  flexible.  After  hearing  her  that  evening,  we 

practice,  and  to  render  improvement  easy  of  This  society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  gfiall  be  piepared  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  her 
acijiiisition.  The  tJiste  w  ith  which  some  of  the  j  of  tliis  state,  in  the  winter  of  1828-9.  In  the  char-  voice,  singing,  kc.  for  our  next  number, 
pieces  are  embellished  is  very  pure  and  unaf-iltcr  the  objects  are  declared  to  be  “  the  cultivation  I  - 

fected.  It  not  unfrequcntly  happen^  that  tasks  I jyiugi^^  and  for  charitable  purposes.”,!  (Tf*  This  number  *s  sent  to  many  of  our  friends 

o  hind  ari  undi  rtaktn  by  musicians,  w  ho  I  ^  are  held  at  Broad-,;  and  acquaint  mces,  who  are  not  subscribers, 

are  not  critically  comiietent ;  that  IS  to  say,  not  I  1  .  •  n  •  -n  i  •  j -r 

thoroughly  vi  ritl  in  the  ehanu-ter  and  powers;  "  ‘‘y  Oratorios  are  occasionally  given..  They  will  please  receive  it  as  a  sp/rtmen,  and  if 

of  tlie  instrument  for  which  their  sidcct  ions  are  j  understand  this  society  contemplate  giving ;  thought  worthy  of  patronage,  yte  should  be  glad 

i^pecially  provided;  but  the  present  case  pre- i  an  Oratorio  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  to  receive  theirs. 
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The  breakers  sweep  the  foaming  deep, 

With  deaf ’ning  roar  to  make  the  shore  ; 

Still  the  Helmsman’s  voice  we  hear : — 

Cheer,  lads,  cheer. 

Cheer,  lads,  cheer. 

And  as  we  swift  and  swifter  glide. 

The  danger  over  we  defied. 

Still  we  hear  the  Helmsman’s  voice, 

Bid  the  drooping  heart  rejoice, — 

Cheer,  lads,  cheer — 

Steady,  boys,  steady. 

Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  on  the  ISth  day  of  April,  1830,  by  Charles  Dingley  and  Geo.  W.  Bleecker,  of  the  state  of  New-York. 


SACRED  MUSIC.  ’ 

The  following  piece  is  inserted  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  are  partial  to  sacred  music.  It  is  written  by  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  American  Psalmody ;  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  that'has  appeared  in  this  country.  The  words 
as  well  as  the  music,  will  be  admired  by  every  Christian. 

LARGHETTO. 


2d  Treb.  2.  I  love  in  sol-i  -  tude  to  shed  The  peni  -  ten  -  tial  tear,  And  all  His  promises  to  plead,  Where  none  but  God  can  hear. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD* 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  ten.nie  decorated  with  every  romantic  embellishment  of  faney— 
a  shrubery  that  Shenstone  miyht  envy,  blooms  here— mutic  that  m^ht 
have  charm'-id  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  heard,  and  philosophy  oilers 
all  the  secrets  of  nature.— fFtrfc 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

HOME. 

Oh !  for  a  goblet  pouting  to  the  edge 

With  magic  tears  of  bubbling  Hippocrene  ! 

That  I  might  cool  my  fever’d  lips,  and  pledge 
The  draught  of  Fancy  to  some  vanish’d  scene. 

Oh  !  for  a  spark  of  that  mysterious  fire 

Which  nerved  the  song  of  Scotia’s  peerless  bard  ; 
That  Nature’s  hand  might  tune  my  broken  lyre 
And  spul  dissolve  on  every  trembling  chord ! 

It  was  a  dream  of  Home  that  blessed  my  pillow, 

It  was  a  glorious  light  of  other  years  : 

And  when  the  morning  shone  upon  the  billow. 

My  waking  eyes  beheld  the  gleam  thro’  tears. 

There  sat  a  father  cherish’d  and  revered, 

Telling  his  tale  of  past  adversities ; 

There  sat  a  mother,  by  every  tie  endear’d. 

With  the  same  look  she  wore  in  better  days. 

Close  by  two  sisters  gave  an  eager  ear  I 

To  every  word  the  father  breathed  ;  the  while  ! 

A  younger  brother  played  his  gambols  near,  j 

And  ever  and  anon  bent  his  young  smile  j 

Upon  some  childish  toy  ; — and  silently  i 

Behind  the  sisters  stood  the  friend  who  long 
Had  been  a  soother  of  their  misery, — 

— A  fellow-sufferer  with  this  much-loved  throng. 
’Twas  but  a  dream, — that  ne’er  again  may  bless 
*  The  pillow  of  the  pilgrim  sick  of  home  j 
Who  weeps  unheeded  in  a  wilderness,  | 

And  treails  on  thorns  where’er  his  footsteps  roam. 

Oh  !  for  those  wing’d  days,  when  not  a  thorn 
Was  found  to  lurk  beneath  the  rose  of  Love  ; 

When  smiles  were  first  to  usher  in  the  mom. 

And  pleasure  stole  its  sunshine  from  abov’e  ! 

How  passing  sweet  the  voice  I  heard  that  night ; 

It  crefit  upon  the  vision  like  a  sigh 
Of  Chindfra's  fount,  when  weightless  forms  of  light 
Steal  its  best  notes  to  wing  them  to  the  sky. 

It  was  a  voice  that  lured  my  greedy  soul 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  a  paradise  ; 

A  strain  from  Heaven, — whence  it  gentlv  stole 
To  cheat  my  senses.— ’Twas  a  sister’s  voice  ! 

Spirit  of  dreams  ! — breathe,  breathe  the  song  again. 

The  well-remember’d  song  of  happier  years  ; 

For  e’en  one  note  of  that  soul-soothing  strain 
Is  transient  heaven  to  my  listening  ears. 

Alas !  no  more  those  whisperings  of  Horne 
May  steal  upon  the  wand’rer’s  hours  of  sleep  ; 

When  to  past  scenes  his  recollections  roam. 

Mourning  lost  bliss,— ^  turns  away  to  weep. 

His  heavy  hours  are  pass’d  in  reverie, 

And  many  a  rugged  path  he  wanders  o’er ; 

But  peace  be  thine,  dear  scene  of  infancy  !  ii 

Perchance  the  pilgrim  may  ne’er  see  thee  more, 

-  EUSTACE. 

HOXG. 

The  w'orld  is  a  changeable  ocean. 

Where  sunbeams  and  shadow  s  abound,  ' 

Wher''  the  surface  seems  least  in  commotion. 

The  wrecks  of  misfortune  are  found. 

And  man  is  the  pilot,  who  steering,  | 

Of  every  billow  the  sport. 

Sees  the  breeze  of  prosperity  veering, 

That  promised  to  bear  him  to  port.  j 

Our  hmies  are  the  gales  which  serenely  ! 

Wall  onw'ard  our  bark  as  we  float ; 

Our  passions,  the  whirlwinds  that  keenly 
Do  vex  our  poor  perishing  l>oat. 

And  reason’s  the  beacon  that  gives  us  i 

Its  light  through  life’s  perilous  way— 

But  folly’s  the  ray  that  deceives  us. 

And  leads  us  too  often  astray  !  VOrick. 


VORICK. 


Death  on  the  maiden’s  cheek 
Has  left  his  trace — gone  is  its  vivid  bloom ! 

Yet  the  pale  lips  a  smile  doth  still  illume 

So  brightly,  hope  would  speak 
Of  life  still  lingering  there,  did  not  the  trace 
Of  death  too  sadly  mark  that  pallid  face. 

Death’s  gentlest  touch  is  laid 
Upon  the  infant’s  form  ;  the  calm  pale  brow 
Still  wears  its  quiet  beauty,  brightly  glow 

The  sunny  curls  that  shade 
Its  snow ;  and  the  fond  mother  dreams  repose 
Alone  doth  still  that  lip,  those  eyelids  close : 

But  where  is  fled  the  play 
Of  those  bright  looks  ?  the  sweet  imperfect  tone. 

And  the  ^e^s  loving  glance,  where  are  they  gone  ? 

Sadly  she  turns  away 

With  the  deep  inbreathed  whisper  of  despair, 

“It  is  too  true,  and  death,  stem  death  is  there  !” 

Even  in  his  softest  guise 
Tokens  too  sad  and  fearful  death  doth  wear  ; 

And  the  dark  change  o’er  features  once  so  fair, 

Appals  our  shrinking  eyes  ; 

And  hope’s  fast  dream  is  over,  and  despair 
Whispers  the  startling  truth,  “yes  !  death  is  there  !” 

’Tis  but  the  withered  heart 
Which  still  preserves  life’s  semblance,  whose  decay 
W astes  one  by  one  its  energies  aw’ay. 

And  hope  and  joy  depart. 

And  feelings  fresh  beneath  the  blight  of  fate 
Have  died  and  left  it  coldly  desolate  ! 

Yet  never  amidst  the  wreck 
Of  feelings  crushed,  midst  hopes  and  joys  decayed, 
And  all  w  hich  wraps  it  hopelessly  in  shade. 

Strange  pow’er  it  hath  to  check 
All  outward  signs  of  gloom,  and  bid  the  eye 
And  lip  speak  less  of  grief  than  gaiety ! 

What  is  this  pride  of  heart 
Which  teaches  us,  though  oft  a  painful  task. 

The  pangs  of  suffering  and  despair  to  mask  / 

Whence  do  we  learn  the  art 
To  wear  joy’s  semblance,  when  grief  most  holds  sw*ay. 
Why,  when  the  heart  is  wrung,  should  we  be  gay  ? 

Oh  !  many  a  breaking  heart 
Hath  throbbed  unknown  amongst  us,  till  the  frame 
Returned  unto  the  dust  from  whence  it  <mme, 

*And  then  the  veil  of  art 
W as  lifted,  and  we  knew  too  well  that  deaths 
Had  claimed  nought  of  his  victim  then — save  breath ! 

IHYRZA. 


We  have  often  read  the  effusions  of  Thyrza  with  plea¬ 
sure — there  is  in  them  much  depth  of  feeling  and  delicacv 
of  sentiment.  The  following  is  copied  from  the  N.  V. 
Mirror. 

DEATH’S  TOKENS. 

Death  on  the  warrior’s  brow 
Hath  set  his  seal ;  the  features  late  so  full 
Of  energy  and  life  are  cold  and  dull. 

And  mute  and  moveless  now’ : 

And  the  strong  arm  lies  powerless  hy  the  side. 

And  closed  for  ever  is  the  glance  of  pride ! 

Yet  though  his  latest  breath 
Gasped  out  in  fierceness,  though  thou  still  canst  trace 
The  latest  passion’s  impress  on  the  face  ; 

Start  not — too  plainly  death 
Sneaks  in  that  rigid  form  and  stony  air 
That  thou  shouldst  dream  that  aught  of  life  is  there. 


FAME,  OR  THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

They  dwelt  in  a  valley  of  sunshine,  those  brothers ; 
Green  wrere  the  palm-tiees  that  shadowed  their  dwelling; 
Sweet,  like  low  music,  the  sound  of  the  fountains 
“That  fell  from  the  rocks  round  their  beautiful  home: 
There  the  pomegranate  blush’d  like  the  cheek  of  the 
ii  maiden 

When  she  hears  in  the  distance  the  step  of  he  rlover. 

And  blushes  to  know  it  before  her  young  friends. 

'  They  dwelt  in  the  valley — their  mine  was  the  cornfield 
Heavy  w  ith  gold,  and  in  autumn  they  gathered 
The  grapes  that  hung  clustering  together  like  rubies ; 

I  Summer  was  pnxligal  there  with  her  roses, 

^  And  the  ringdoves  filled  every  grove  with  their  song. 

But  those  brothers  were  weary  ;  foi  hope  like  a  glory, 
j  Lived  in  each  bosom — that  hope  of  the  future 
I  Which  turns,  where  it  kindles,  the  heart  to  an  altar, 

:  And  urges  to  honor  and  noble  achievement ; 

To  this  fine  spirit  our  earth  ow’es  her  greatest ; 

For  the  future  is  purchased  by  scorning  the  present, 

,  And  life  is  redeemed  from  its  clay  soil  by  fame. 

They  learnt  in  the  shades  of  the  palm-trees  at  evening. 
When  a  crimson  has  swept  down  the  side  of  tlie  mountain : 

!  Glorious  in  pow’cr  and  terrible  in  beauty. 

The  Spirit  tnat  dwelt  in  the  star  of  their  birth 
Parted  the  clouds  and  stood  radiant  before  them 
Each  felt  his  destiny  hung  on  that  niom^t , 

Each  from  his  hand  took  futurity’s  symbol — 

One  took  a  sceptre,  and  one  took  a  sword  ; 

'  But  a  little  lute  fell  to  the  share  of  the  youngest, 

;  And  his  brothers  turned  from  him  and  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
And  the  king  said,  **  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  ray 

I 

1  And  he  built  him  a  temple— each  porphyry  column 


;  And  he  built  him  a  temple— each  porphyry  column 
W as  the  work  of  a  life  ;  and  he  built  nim  a  city — 

A  hundred  gates  opened  the  way  to  his  palace, 

I  (Too  few  for  the  crowds  that  there  knelt  as  his  slaves,) 

I  And  the  highest  tower  saw  not  the  extent  of  the  walls. 

I  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  gardens  ; 

1  And  even  when  sun-set  was  pale  in  the  ocean, 

|‘The  turrets  were  shining  witn  taper  and  lamp, 

M  Which  filled  the  night-wind,  as  it  passed  them,  with  odors. 
:  The  angel  of  death  came  and  summoned  the  monarch ! 


But  he  looked  on  his  city,  the  fair  and  the  mighty. 

And  said,  “Ye  proud  temples,  I  leave  you  my  fame.” 

The  conqueror  went  forth,  like  the  storm  over  ocean. 
His  chariot-wheels  red  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished : 
Nations  grew  pale  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet, 
Thousands  rose  up  at  the  wave  of  his  banners. 

And  the  valleys  were  white  with  the  bones  of  the  slain. 
He  stood  on  a  mountain,  no  foeman  was  near  him, 
j  Heavy  and  crimson  his  banner  was  waving 
j  O’er  the  plain  where  his  victories  were  written  in  blood, 

1  And  he  welcomed  the  wound  whence  his  life’s  tide  was 
I  flowing, 

■  For  death  is  the  seal  to  the  conqueror’s  fame, 
j:  But  the  youngest  went  forth  with  his  lute— and  the  valleys 
■!  Were  filled  with  the  sweetness  that  sighed  from  its  strings; 
Maidens,  whose  dark  eyes  but  opened  on  palaces. 

Wept  as  at  twilight  they  murmured  his  words. 

He  sang  to  the  exile  the  songs  of  his  country, 

Till  he  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  hope  and  of  home  ; 

He  sang  to  the  victor,  who  loosened  his  captives. 

While  tne  tears  of  his  childhood  sprang  into  his  eyes. 

He  died — and  his  lute  was  bequeathed  to  the  cypress. 
And  his  tones  to  the  hearts  that  loved  music  and  song. 

Ii  Long  ages  past  from  the  dim  world  of  shadows,  * 

I  These  orothers  return’d  to  revisit  the  earth  ; 

I  They  came  to  revisit  the  place  of  their  glory. 

To  hear  and  rejoice  in  the  sound  of  their  fame, 

I  They  look’d  for  the  palace — the  temple  of  marble — 

i  The  rose-haunted  garden — a  desert  was  there  ; 

'  The  sand,  like  the  sea  in  its  wrath,  had  swept  o’er  them. 
And  tradition  had  even  forgotten  their  names. 

The  conqueror  stood  on  the  place  of  his  battles. 

And  his  triumph  had  passed  away  like  a  vapor. 

And  the  green  grass  was  waving  its  growth  of  wild  flowers. 
And  they,  not  his  banner,  gave  name  to  the  place. 

They  past  a  king’s  garden,  and  there  sat  his  daughter, 

,  Singing  a  sw’eet  song  remembered  of  old. 

And  the  song  was  caught  up,  and  sent  back  like  an  echo. 
From  a  young  voice  that  came  from  a  cottage  beside. 
Then  smiled  the  minstrel,  “  You  hear  it,  my  brothers. 
My  songs  are  yet  sweet  on  the  lute  and  the  lip.” 

King,  not  a  vestige  remains  of  your  palaces  ; 

Conqueror,  forgotten  the  fame  of  your  battles: 

'  But  the  poet  yet'lives  in  the  sweetness  of  music- 
lie  appealed  to  the  heart,  and  that  never  forgets. 

VEXATIONS. 

This  teasing  one  to  death  so, 

I  hate  it  very  much, 

“  When  are  you  to  be  married,  dear  ?  ” 

And  then  they  look  with  such 
"  A  learing  kind  of  air  too. 

As  if  the  whole  w  as  known— 

I  wish  they’d  mind  their  owm  aflairs. 

And  let  mine  be  alone. 

Such  a  tantalizing  time  too, 
j  When  every  thought’s  engaged 

In  thinking  on  the  time  to  come. 

It  makes  me  quite  enraged  ; 

To  think  they  all  should  guess  what 
Is  going  to  be  done — 

I  wish  they’d  mind  their  owm  affairs. 

And  let  mine  be  alone. 

If  it’s  envy  makes  them  talk  so, 

I  very  much  regret 
That  I  should  pain  their  little  hearts. 

And  put  them  in  a  fret ; 

For  I  know’  tliat  it’s  unpleasant, 
f  To  think  that  chance  is  gone, 

l|  But  they  should  mind  their  own  affairs, 

|!  And  let  mine  be  alone. 

Poor  Ned  he’s  very  positive 
That  something  will  go  wrong— 

ii  e’ve  kept  the  matter  to  ourselves, 

!  Oh,  I  can’t  tell  how  long ; 

i  Yet  ev’ry  bodv  talks  of  it, 

:  I  w  ish  the  thing  was  done— 

Then  they  w’ould  mind  their  own  affairs, 

I  And  we  should  be  all  one.  esper. 

“  FORGET-ME-NOT.” 

Forget  thee  ! — then  hath  Beauty  lost  her  charms 
I  To  captivate,  and  Tenderness  grown  cold, 

II  As  the  perennial  snows  of  mountains  old  ; 

And  Hope  forsook  her  throne,  and  Love  his  arms. 

At  morn  thou  art  mine  earliest  thought,  at  night 
Sweet  dreams  of  thee  across  my  soul  are  driven. 
Almost  thou  rom’st  between  ray  heart  and  heaven. 

With  thv  rich  voice,  and  floating  eyes  of  light. — 

I  Forget  tiiee  !  Hast  thou  then  a  doubt  of  me, 

I  To  whom  thou  like  sunshine  to  the  spring  ? 

[j  Forget  thee  ! — Never  !  !  Let  the  April  tree 
li  Forget  to  bud — Autumn  ripe  fruits  to  bring— 
i  The  clouds  to  fertilize— the  birds  to  sing— 

I  But  never  while  it  beats  this  bosom,  thee  \ 


CHE  EVTERPEIAD 


rAcri.Tr  or  the  9on» 

Within  the  soul  a  Faculty  abides 
That  with  interposition,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.  As  the  ample  moon, 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  Summer  Even, 

Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  g[rove. 

Burns  like  an  inconsuming  hre  ol  light 
In  the  green  trees  ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 

Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power. 
Capacious  and  serene  ;  like  power  abides 
In  M  an’s  celestial  spirit:  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself ;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautifin,  and  silent  fire. 

From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life. 

From  error,  disappointment, — nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  sometime^,  so  relenting  Justice  wills, 

From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair;:^ 

Wordsworth, 


heinous  a  light,  as  to  feel  unwilling  to  oonlami- 
nate  others  by  her  presence.  Within  less  than 
a  year,  she  died  penitent  and  broken-hearted; 
and  her  last  request  was,  that  her  remaina 
might  be  deposited  in  some  retired  comer  of 
the  church-yard,  where  they  might  not  be  con¬ 
tiguous  to  nor  pollute  the  ashes  of  those  who 
had  gone  down  to  the  grave  without  dishonor. 

The  True  Gentleman. — Bya  gentleman, 
we  mean  not  to  draw  a  line  that  would  be  invidi¬ 
ous  between  high  and  low  rank  and  subordina¬ 
tion,  riches  and  poverty.  The  distinction  is  in 
I  the  mind.  Whoever  is  open,  loyal,  and  true; 
j  whoever  is  of  humane  and  affable  demeanor ; 

I  whoever  is  honorable  to  himself,  and  in  judg¬ 
ment  to  others,  and  requires  no  law  but  his 
word  to  make  him  fulfil  an  engagement — 
such  a  man  is  a  gentleman;  and  such  a  man 
may  be  found  among  the  tillers  of  the  earth. 
But  high  birth  and  distinction,  for  the  most 
part,  insure  the  high  sentiment  which  is  denied 
to  poverty  and  the  lower  professions.  It  is 
hence  only,  that  the  great  claim  their  superiori¬ 
ty:  and  hence,  what  has  been  so  beautifully 
said  of  honor,  the  law  of  kings,  is  no  more 
than  true: — 

It  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her. 

And  intimates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. — De  Vere. 

Profane  Language. — One  word  only  as  to 
swearings  and  that  I  hope  and  believe  is  more 
than  is  necessary.  You  may  sometimes  hear 
some  people  in  good  company,  interlard  their 
discourses  with  oaths,  by  way  of  embellishment, 
as  they  think ;  but  you  must  observe  too,  that 
those  w  ho  do  so,  are  never  those  who  contribute 
in  any  degree,  to  give  that  company  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  good  company,  lliey  are  always 
subalterns,  or  people  of  low  education ;  for  that 
practice,  besides  that  it  has  no  one  temptation 
to  plead,  is  as  silhj  and  illiberal  as  it  is  wicke(L 

I  Kett,  in  his  Flowers  of  Wit,  gives  an  out¬ 
rageous  specimen  of  pulpit  punning,  published 
'  in  a  sermon  written  and  preached  in  the  reign 
I  of  James.  The  d ial  (says  the  preacher)  shows 
that  we  must  die  all ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  all 
houses  are  turned  into  ale  houses  ;  par^ise 
I  is  iipair  of  dice  ;  our  marriages  are  merry 
ages;  matrimony  ^matter of  money ;  our 
divines  are  dry  vines  ;  w  as  it  so  in  the  iiys  of 
Noah  7  Ah  no  ! 

I  “Think  you,”  said  a  young  foreigner  loan 
American,  “that  your  Washington  never  dream- 
|ed  of  a  crown,  while  he  swayed  the  destinies  of 

fUic!  •••itjinfr  ormiit  rtr  o'i’i  «Tf  n  i ri  f  u/oci 


I  father’s  neck,  avowed  herself  the  author  of  Eve¬ 
lina.  The  joy  and  surprise  of  her  sisters,  and 
still  more  of  her  father,  cannot  easily  be  express¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Burney,  conscious  as  he  was  of  the 
talents  of  his  daughter,  never  thought  that  such 
maturity  of  observation  and  judgment,  such  fer- 
itility  of  imagination,  and  chasteness  of  style, 
■  could  have  been  displayed  by  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
by  one  who  appeared  a<  mere  infant,  artless  and 


inexperienced,  and  whose  deep  seclusion  from 
the  world  had  excluded  her  form  all  visual 
knowledge  of  its  ways. 


Morality  of  the  Vaudois. — A  most  af¬ 
fecting  tale  w^as  told  me  of  a  young  girl,  I  forget 
whether  of  this  village  or  of  another,  which 
proves  that  the  fine  feelings,  and  exemplary 
virtue  of  the  Vaudois  females  are  by  no  means 
on  the  decline. 


She  was  more  beautiful  than 
I  the  generality  of  the  mountaineers,  but  equally 
I  simple  and  unsuspecting.  Her  brother  had 
been  a  soldier  and  had  served  in  several  of  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.  After  his  return  to 
the  village  of  his  native  province,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  comrade  in  arms,  who  was  soon 
attracted  by  th?  charms  of  his  lovely  sister. 
'His  attentions  were  received  with  pleasure;  he  | 
secured  the  affections  of  the  innocent  girl,  and 
betrayed  them.  The  base  seducer  abandoned 
the  object  of  his  perfidy,  and  she  never  lifted 
up  her  head  afterwards.  How  he  succeeded  | 
was  never  p)erfectly  understood ;  for  the  poor 
victim  was  scarcely  known  to  open  her  lips, 
when  she  found  herself  deserted.  A  deviation 
from  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty,  both  in  the 
married  and  the  unmarried  women  of  the  pro- 
testant  valleys,  is  an  event  so  extremely  rare 
that  it  is  scarcely  believed  when  it  does  happen; 
and  in  this  case,  all  were  willing  to  exculpate 
iher,  but  she  could  not  forgive  herself.  At 
church  she  stood  alone  during  the  whole  ser¬ 
vice,  and  never  approached  any  of  the  rest  of 
I  the  congregation.  When  the  sacrament  was 
i administer^,  she  never  went  up  to  the  table 
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Miss  Burney, afterwards  Madame  D’ArWay, 
wrote  her  celebrated  novel  of  Evelina  when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  published  it 


